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devout, who could give enthralling accounts of
their religious experience, and Count Zinzendorf
himself was the most Christian of men, if a little
dictatorial. It was with regret that he tore him-
self away from them ; they were perfect people ;
and yet, and yet - when the glow had cooled -
were they, after all ? Doubts grew, and in
September 1738 he began a letter to them : Did
they not neglect joint fasting ? Were they serious
enough, utterly innocent of levity ? and were
they busy enough ? Further, were they not too
reserved, apt to use guile, and inclined to magnify
their own Church too much ? Finally, most
significant question of any, " Is not the Count all
in all ? Are not the rest mere shadows, calling
him Rabbi . . . ? " Wesley did not send that
questionnaire, but after a time for consideration
he did write them a letter, in precisely the same
vein. From that time Wesley knew in his bones,
however much his heart might mislead him, that
he could never become a Moravian ; his will
would have clashed with Zinzendorf 5s, and it was
Wesley who must guide, Wesley who must lead.

But the Moravians in Germany counted for
little in the tremendous excitement, the nervous
exaltation, of the next few months. Wesley lived
in a state of extravagant strain, his intense
emotionalism exacerbated by his asceticism and,,
his wretched allowance of sleep. It was his will
alone, one would think, that made it possible for
him to survive, a will to dominate, first himself